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DIOTREPHIASIS. 


T. JOHN in his last epistle complains of 

aman in the church called Diotrephes. 
This man’s disease, was love of pre-eminence, or, 
in the Greek, philoproteia—love of primacy. 
This is a disease that deserves a special name ; 
and we have been searching the Greek lexicon 
for the proper compound. It might be called 
proteiasis, or philoproteiasis, or the Diotreph- 
ian philoproteiasis ; but on the whole we pre- 
fer to designate it simply by the name of the 
man who was the most notable victim of it. 
We call it Diotrephiasis. In English it might 
be called the pre-eminence mania, or the “who- 
shall-be-greatest’’ mania. It is kindred to, if 
not identical with, Just of office in its more vir- 
ulent forms. The Presidential mania, for in- 
stance, which prevails among high politicians 
in this country, probably sometimes passes into 





’ true Diotrephiasis. But it is to be regarded 


as primarily a spiritual and ecclesiastical dis- 
ease rather than political. As such it has as- 
sumed in this country a very interesting type 
within the last thirty-five years. Like modern 
bronchitis and laryngitis—the “‘ minister’s sore 
throat’’—it has become so distinct and virulent 
as to require a special name and special treat- 
ment. It seems even to be contagious and 
epidemic. We were told years ago that there 
were not less than three hundred persons 
among the Spiritualists, each of whom believed 
himself to be “ the coming man,” i. e. the cen- 
tral medium of modern inspiration, and the pre- 
destined inaugurator of the “‘ good time com- 
ing.” The number must be much greater now. 
We ourselves saw among Perfectionists, before 
Spiritualism was born, probably not less than 
a hundred victims of this disease—persons 
who suddenly became inflated with the insane 
notion that they were Christs and had the des- 
tiny of the world on their shoulders. The sta. 
ges by which the disease progressed were some. 
times curious. In a little clique of illuminati 
there would arise a strife to outstrip each oth- 
er in startling testimony. One would claim to 
be a son of God; another, going a little be- 
yond the first, would testify that he was the 
Son of God ; a third, pressing on for the pri- 
macy, would affirm that he was the only be- 
gotten of the Father ; and a fourth would cap 
the climax by announcing that he was God 
himself, the very Father in person! We use 


the masculine pronouns in the above descrip- 
tions, but the persons engaged in these races 
were as often females as males. 

We may laugh at these phenomena as eccen- 
tricities, or scold at them as blasphemies ; but 
the truer and better way is to study them as 
diseases. These monstrous swellings of ego- 
tism have causes as subtle and as real as the 
causes of goitre, and are almost as involuntary. 
They are states of the brain and solar plexus, af- 
fected by evil spirits, and though generally 
harmless enough to keep out of the Lunatic 
Hospitals, are actually forms of incipient mania, 
and often pass into real insanity. All Lunatic 
Asylums are full of patients who believe them- 
selves to be sole potentates. In fact this en- 
largement of the ego is the most constant symp- 
tom of virulent mania. 

Now for the object of this writing.—For 
the sake of furnishing ourselves and others 
with the means of studying the history and 
character of this disease, and with a view to 
discovering the true method of treatment for 
the cure of it (for we believe that in many 
cases it is curable), we propose to make a col- 
lection of ‘‘ dried specimens”’ of it (so to speak), 
and we invite all our readers who have ever 
seen cases of Diotrephiasis as above described, 
to send us written descriptions of them, giving 
as far as possible names, Gates, beginnings, 
symptoms, progress, terminations, &c., &c. 
J. H. N. 


UR little screed on Bran Bread in a re- 

cent number of the CIRCULAR proves, we 
fear, indigestible to some of our Grahamite 
friends. One gentleman, somewhat known as 
an inventor and philanthropist, has sent back 
that number to us with the article alluded to 
crossed with a pencil on every paragraph, and 
doubly crucified on that passage in which some 
one is reported to have said that the eating of 
this kind of bread was to him an ordinance of 
damnation. We fancy these marks have an 
expression as thoughs they were made by a 
kind of dig, indicating some disorder of feel- 
ing back of the pencil. Of course we take 
any little ebullition like this in good part; but 
what is the matter? Is coarse bread too sa- 
cred to be investigated? Are we so tied body 
and soul to unbolted wheat that we bolt free 
discussion and lose our temper when the other 
side is given ? 

We have received two or three communica- 
tions in answer to the bran bread article, nei- 
ther of which argues the question on the issue 
which we presented. One of the writers at- 





tempts to state our position thus: 





“ Health Reformers make a sacrament of Grahara 
bread ; i. e., with them its use is sacred; therefore 
they are bound to it; therefore they are slaves, and 
grow dolorous and morbid over it. Such is your ar- 
gument, as I understand it.” 


No: such is not our argument, though some 
of the effects named are too common to be dis- 
puted. The writer quite mistakes our defini- 
tion and use of the word sacrament. The 
meaning of this words as we use it is, a rite 
whose performance has the effect of putting the 
partaker in conjunction with a presiding spirit 
better or worse than himself. This is the orig- 
inal Bible meaning of the ordinance which has 
come down to us under the term sacrament, 
as may be clearly seen by Paul’s discussion 
of the subject in the following passage : 


The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ? For we being many are one bread, 
and one body: for we are all partakers of that one 
bread. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
who eat of the sacrifices, partakers of the altar? 
What say I then? that the idol is any thing, or that 
which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any thing ? 
But I say, that the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to devils, and not to God ; and I would 
not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of 
devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, 
and of the table of devils. —1 Cor. 10: 16—21. 


In all this the principle is clearly recog- 
nized that certain acts, particularly those of 
eating and drinking, when done with reference 
to invisible powers whether good or evil, pro- 
duce conjunction witk those powers. ‘ They 
who eat of the. sacrifices are partakers of 
the altar.” And the sacramental influence 
which inheres primarily in the action of the 
partaker, under certain circumstances attaches 
also to the thing which is partaken of. The 
“cup of blessing” is the ‘ communion of the 
blood of Christ.” Things “sacrificed to 
devils” are a bad diet because they form an 
evil communication. This is what we mean 
by the sacramental character of food, and it is 
something far more radical than our friend 
admits into his definition. 


Another correspondent, avoiding still more 


widely the issue we presented, asks, 


“Why this condemnation and excommunication 
of Graham bread without a trial? Its healthful and 
physiological relation to the physical system has not 
been investigated by you, to say the least.” 


We reply, its sacramental relation has been 
investigated, and that we deem the more import- 
ant of the two. If we find a sickly spirit going 
with and presiding over an article of food or 
system of diet, it is unwholesome to us, what- 
ever its merits otherwise. It is by this test 
that we exclude Graham bread. This is not to 
say that it is bad in itself, or bad for everybody 
and in all circumstances, since by the very 
definition which we have now given, the sac- 
ramental significance of a thing consists not 





in its constitution, but in its spiritual connec- 
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tions, which may change with circumstances. 
This again is clearly set forth in the continua- 
tion of Paul’s discourse: 

Whatsoever is sold in thie shambles, that eat, 
asking no question for conscience’ sake: For the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof. If any 
of them that believe not bid you to w feast, and ye 
he disposed to go: whatsoever is set hefore you, eat, 
asking no question for conscience’ sake. But if any 
man say unto you, This is offered in sacrifice unto 
idols, eat not, for his sake that shewed it, and for 
conscience’ sake: for the earth is the Lerd’s, and the 
fulness thereof.— Vs, 25—28. 

Here the doctrine is, that the article of 
food offered is a matter of indifference in it- 
self, but that’ your neighbor by investing it 
with certain spiritual conditions—by telling 
you that it has been offered in idol-worship, 
thereby gives it a sacramental character such 
that, inan idolatrous community you cannot 
properly partake of it. , 

This is substantially the case with us in re- 
spect to the use of bran bread. We do not 
wish to dictate the course of other folks: if 
they can make a good thing of it, let them do so. 
But for our part we know by abundant experi- 
ence that it is an evil sacrament to us. Some 
of our friends have been Grahamized almost to 
death’s door, compelling the Community to ex- 
amine the working and antecedents of this sys- 
tem. And the result leads-us to a conscien- 
tious determination like that expressed by Paul 
on @ similar occasion; ‘ If [Graham bread] 
make my brother to offend, [or stumble, as it 
does by keeping him in constant care and dif- 
ficulty about his digestion,] I will eat no bran 
bread while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend.” We have no objec- 
tions to the article itself, though we cannoi 
say that we think it particularly inviting either 
to the eye or taste ; but knowing how much it 
is offered in what we call idol-worship by stom- 
ach-tenders and body-devotees, we choose to 
let it alone. It was invented by a very un- 
healthy man, and has since been consecrated 
to the god of indigestion by an army of dys- 
peptics. We have been in the crowd ourselves, 
and know what that kind of worship is; and 
in now asserting independence of it and mak- 
ing a platform for ourselves outside of bran 
bread, we are happy to know that we are also 
helping a good many folks out of a spiritual 
association that has become disgusting to 
them. G. 


DIXON ON THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
I 
{ Mr. Dixon’s “ New America” has five chapters 
devoted to the Oneida Community. The first of 
these we print this week. The rest will follow in 
their proper succession, one each week, until all are 
printed. These chapters contain some errors in fact 
and statement: the greatest of them, however, will 
be corrected by notes at the bottom of the page. | 
ONEIDA CREEK. 
(y- the opposite verge of thought to the sys- 
tems of Mother Ann, of Elisabeth Den- 
ton, of Eliza Farnham, stands a body of Re- 
formers who call themselves, in their dogmatic 
aspect, Perfectionists, in their social aspect, 
Bible Communists, These people aver that 
they have discovered the only way; and 
have reduced to practice what their rivals in 
reform have only reduced inte talk. They 


profess to base their theory of family life on 





the New Testament, most of all on the teach- 
ings of St. Paul. 

What these Bible people ( as they call them- 
selves) have done in the sphere of life and 
thought has certainly been attempted in no fal- 
tering spirit. They have restored, as they say, 
the Divine government of the world ; they have 
put the two sexes on an equal footing; they 
have declared marriage a fraud and property a 
theft ;* they have abolished fur themselves all 
human laws ;+ they have formally renounced 
their allegiance to the United States.} 

The founder of this school of reform—a 
school which boasts already of having its proph- 
ets, seminaries, its periodicals, and communities 
—its schism, its revival, its persecutions, its 
male and female martyrs—is John Humphrey 
Noyes: a tall, pale man, with sandy hair and 
beard, grey, dreamy eyes, good mouth, white 
temples and a noble forehead. He is a little 
like Carlyle; and it is the fashion among his 
people to say that he closely resembles our 
Chelsea sage; a fiction which is evidently a plea- 
sant delusion to the Saint himself. He has been 
in turn a graduate of Dartmouth College in Con- 
necticut, [sic] a law clerk at Putney in Vermont, 
a theological student in Andover, Massachusetts, 
a preacher at Yale College, New Haven, a seceder 
from the Congregational Church, an outcast, a 
heretic, an agitator, a dreamer, an experimental- 
izer; finally he is now acknowledged by many 
people as a sect-fuunder, a revelator, a prophet, 
enjoying light from heaven and personal intima- 
cies with God. 

I have been spending a few days at Oneida 
Creek, the chief seat of the three societies found- 
ed by Noyes—Oneida, Wallingford and Brook- 
lyn,§ as the guest of brother Noyes. I have 
lived in his family; had a good deal of talk 
with him ; had access to his books and papers, 
even those of a private nature; had many con- 
versations with the brothers and sisters whom 
he has gathered into order, both in his presence 
and apart from him; had leave from him to 
copy such of the Family papers as I pleased. 
The account which follows of this extraordinary 
body of men, has been written fresh from their 
own mouths, and from my own observation, 
on the spot which it describes. 

“You will find,” said Horace Greely, as we 
parted in New York, “that Oneida Commun- 
ism is a trade success; the rest you will see and 
judge for yourself.” 

From Oneida, a young and busy town on the 
New York Central Railway, a wide and dusty 
road, on either side of which, behind a line of 
frame houses and their little gardens, the forest 
is still green and fresh, leads you to Oneida 





*We have never used any such language concerning mar- 
riage and property. We think them both good institutions for 
man in a state of selfishness, but expect to see them superse- 
ded by better, as fast as the Spirit of Pentecost gains footing in 
the world. : 

+ This bald statement is very far from being a fair represen- 
tation of our position. We do believeina “higher law” as 
Daniel and Shadrach did, and as Secretary Seward did when 
he started that phrase, if he does not now. And yet we accept 
in full Paul's injunctions to obey civil magistrates. We are 
known among our neighbors as orderly, law-abiding people. 
One of our brightest young men is in the law school at New 
York. 

t We did renounce our allegiance to the United States when 
the United States was a machine in the hands of the South, run 
for the benefit of Slavery. The present United States has our 
hearty good-will and support. 

§ We have no Community at Brooklyn. Mr. Dixon probably 
had been reading old files of our papers. Our Brooklyn Com- 
munity was withdrawn more than twelve years ago, Our pres- 
ent stations are Oneida, Wallingford, New York and New Ha- 
ven. 





Creek; a part of that Indian reservation which 
was left by a compassionate legislature to the 
Oneidas, one of the Six Nations famous in the 
early history of New York for their honesty, 
their good faith, and their constant friendship 
for the whites. Twenty years ago the Creek 
ran through a virgin soil. Here and there a 
log-house peeped from beneath the trees, in 
which some remnants of a great and unhappy 
tribe of hunters stood, as it were at bay. The 
water yielded fish, the forest game. The only 
clearings had been made by fire; woods either 
burnt by chance or felled for winter fuel. A 
patch of maize might be seen on some sunny 
slope; but the Oneida Indian is a very poor 
farmer at his best; and the district in which he 
dwelt with his squaw and his papoose, a tangle 
of briar and of swamp and stones, was un- 
broken to the use of man. He sold his land 
to a pale-face, richer than himself, for a sum 
of money not equal in value to the maple and 
hickory woods upon it. From this scond owner 
the Perfectionists bought the Creek, with its 
surrounding woods and open; and in twenty 
years the surface has been wholly changed— 
Roads have been cut through the forest ; 
bridges have been built; the Creek has been 
trained and dammed; mills for slitting planks 
and for driving wheels have been erected; the 
bush has been cleared away ; a great hall, of- 
fices and work shops have been raised; lawns 
have been laid out, shrubberies planted, and 
footways graveled; orchards and vineyards 
have been reared and fenced; manufactures 
have been set going—iron work, satchel-making, 
fruit preserving, silk-spinning; and the whole 
aspect of this wild forest land has been beauti- 
fied into the likeness of a rich domain in Kent. 
Few corners of America can compete in love- 
liness with the swards and gardens lying about 
the home of the Oneida Family, as these things 
arrest the eyes of a stranger coming upon them 
from the rough fields even of the settled region 
ot New York.* 

The home, which stands on a rising knoll 
commanding some pretty views, is remarkable 
without and within; for among the laws which 
the Bible Communities have put behind them 
are the seven orders of architecture. The 
builder of this pile is James Hamilton, once a 
New England farmer, carpenter,+ what not, asa 
New Englander is apt to be; a man of sense 
and tact, not much of a scholar, not at all an 
orator, but a person of some natural gifts, which 
fit him to be aruler and contriver in the midst 
of inferior men. He is the head of the Oneida 
family, just as Noyes is the head of all the 
Perfectionist families; and being master of the 
house, so to speak, he is also builder of the house ; 
though he claims that everything in it, from the 
position of a fire-place to the furnishing of a 
library, is the result of a special sign from 
Heaven.{ - I may add, without offence, that 
Brother Hamilton was open to new lights, even 
when they flashed from a Gentile brain ; most 
of all to those of my fellow-traveler, William 
Haywood, architect and engineer. 





*There is some exaggeration in this paragraph, but it is 
hardly worth while to correct it. 

+The person referred to is Erastus H. Hamilton, originally a 
carpenter and architect from Syracuse, N. Y., never a farmer, 
and not from New England. 

+ We venture to say, without inquiring of Mr. Hamilton, that 
this imputation of low credulity is without any fair founda- 
tion. Itis notlike him. Those most familiar with him never 
heard him say any such thing. 
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In the centre of the pile, approached by a 
wide passage and a flight of stairs, is the great 
hall; a chapel, a theatre, a concert-room, a 
casino, a working place, all in one; being sup- 
plied with benches, lounging-chairs, work-tables, 
a reading-desk, a stage, a gallery, a pianoforte- 
In this hall the sisters play and sew, the elders 
preach, the librarian ( Brother Pitt) reads the 
news, the young men and maids make love—so 
far as such a Gentile art is allowed to live in 
this curious place. Near the great hall is the 
drawing-room, properly the ladies’ room; and 
around this chamber stand the sleeping apart- 
ments of the family and its guests. Beneath 
this floor, on either side of the apartments of 
the wide passage, are the offices, together with 
a reception room, a library, a place of business. 
Kitchen, refectory, fruit-cellar, laundry, are in 
separate buildings. The store is in front of 
the house, divided from it by a lawn; and far- 
ther away, peeping prettily through the green 
trees, stand the mills, farms, stables, cow-sheds, 
presses, and general workshops. The estate is 
about six hundred acres in extent; the Family 
gathered under one roof number about three hun- 
dred. Everything at Oneida Creek suggests 
taste, repose, and wealth; and the account-books 
prove that during the past seven or eight years 
the Family have been making a good deal of 
money, which they have usefully laid out, either 
in the erection of new mills, or in draining and 
and enriching the soil. 

The men affect no particular garb; though the 
loose coat, the wide-awake, and peg-top breeches, 
common in every part of rural America, make 
up their ordinary wear. They have no dress 
for Sundays and holidays; having abolished 
Sundays and holidays along with every other 
human institution. But they are open to new 
lights on dress, saying that the last thing has 
not yet been done in the way of hats and boots. 
At one of their evening meetings I heard 
Brother Pitt, a well-read man, deliver his tes- 
timony in favor of peg-tops. The ladies wear 
- a dress which is peculiar, and to my eyes be- 
coming. It may be made of any material and 
of any color; though brown and blue for out- 
door wear, white for evening in the meeting 
room, are the prevailing tints. Muslin, cotton, 
and a coarse silk, supply the materials. The 
hair is cut short, and parted down the center. 
No stays, no crinolines, are worn. A tunic 
falling to the knee, loose trousers of the same 
material, a vest buftoning high towards the 
throat, short hanging sleeves, and a straw hat; 
these simple articles make up a dress in which 
a plain woman escapes much notice, and a pret- 
ty girl looks bewitching. I am told that it is 
no part of Noyes’s design that the young ladies 
of his family should look bewitching; for such 
is not his theory of a modest and moral wo- 
man’s life; but for my own poor self, being 
only a Gentile and a sinner, I could not help 
seeing that many of his young disciples have 
been gifted with rare beauty, and that two 
of the singing girls, Alice Ackley and Harriet 
Worden, have a grace and suppleness of form, 
as well as loveliness of face and hand, to warm 
a painter’s heart. 

So much of the Oneida Community you may 
see in a few hours, if you simply wander about 
the place, with Brother Bolls, a gentleman who 
for twenty-five years has been a Baptist preacher 
in Massachusetts, and who is now a Perfection- 


1 fruits. 


ist brother in Oneida, with this special duty of 
receiving ordinary strangers.* You see a fine 
house, « noble lawn, a green shrubbery, or- 
chards shining with apple-trees, pear-trees, 
plum-trees, cherry-trees, prolific vineyards, ex- 
cellent farms, busy work-shops, grazing cattle, 
whizzing mills, and grinding saws—peace, order, 
beauty and material wealth; and these are 
what the pic-nic visitors, who come in thousands 
to stare and wonder, to hear good music, to 
eat squash and pastry, always see. They are 
something ; signs of life, but not the life itself. 
The secrets of this strange success, the foun- 
dations on which this Community rests, the 
social features which sustain it, are of deeper 
interest than the fact itself; and these myste- 
ries of the Society are not explained to pic-nic 
parties by Brother Bolls. 


It is well known that all the Communistic 
trials which have been made in England, Ger- 
many and America, from Rapp’s Harmony, and 
Owen’s New Harmony, down to Cabet’s Icaria, 
have been failures. Men with brains, women 
with hearts, have often turned from what they 
deem the evils of competition to what they 
hope may prove the saving principles of asso- 
ciation; but no body of such reformers, with 
the sole exception of your wifeless followers of 
Ann Lee, have ever yet been able to work an As- 
sociation in which they held a community of 
goods. Each failure may have had its own his- 
tory, its own explanation, showing how near it 
came to success: but the fact of failure cannot 
be denied. The Socialists had to quit New 
Lanark ; the Rappists had to sell Harmony ; 
the Icarians have been swept from Nauvoo.— 
Liberty, equality, fraternity, have not hitherto 
paid their weekly bills; and a society that does 
not pay its expenses, must in the long run, zo 
to the wall, even though it should, in other ré- 
spects, reproduce the image of paradise on the 
earth. Man may not sit all day under a palm- 
tree, munching his creel of dates, and feeling 
at peace with heaven and earth. Want prods 
him forward; and he has no choice but one of 
the two evils—either to work or die. Each 
trial and failure of the association puts the 
principle into peril. See what you come to, 
laughs the Sadducee, happy in his broad lands, 
his mansions, gardens, vineyards, when you 
disturb the order of time, of nature and of 


out of their tale, and they came to nothing.” 

Noyes makes no secret of his opinion that he 
has contrived, by the divine favour, a new and 
perfect system of society; that he has already 
established by trial the chief principles of a new 
domestic order; and that it only remains for 
the Communities of Oneida, Wallingford, and 
Brooklyn, to work out a few details, in order 
to its universal adoption in the United States. 
If the reader cares to hear how this man—who 
has done so much in America, and of whom so 
little is known in England—came to think as 
he does on the religious aspects and bearings of 
domestic life—I will put before him, as openly 
as a layman dare, the results of my inquiries 
at Oneida Creek. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 

O pick one’s way through the untrodden 
4 forest, is an art. It is often said that 
some people have a genius, or an unerring in- 
stinct, that enables them to travel in any direc 
tion through forests without liability of los- 
ing their way. 1 do not think this is strictly 
true. There is undoubtedly much difference in 
people in this respect, but I think there are none 
who have been so liberally dealt with by na- 
ture that their excellence cannot be greatly 
augmented by practiee. If it required nothing 
but instinct to guide a man through the forest, 
he would not need to notice anything around 
him as he traveled, but might simply abandon 
himself to his journey like a dog or a horse. 
It is not so with the old woodsman; he is al 


ways wide awake; has his eyes about him. In 
the first place you will seldom find him without 
acompass; but very likely he will tell you 


that he does not oftea use it—true, beeause he 
does not often need it. When the sun is visi- 
bie that is all the guide he wants; he calculates 
his course, then notes the direction in which it 
lies to the sun, and keeps the same relative 
direction to the end of his journey, mak- 
ing afowance, of course, for the revolution of 
the earth. Furthermore, he in time becomes so 
familiar with his busines that when he has once 
been through a forest he becomes somewhat 
acquainted with what he calls “the lay of the 
land ;” that is, he knuws which way the ridges 
and streams run, also the general slope of the 





Providence! You come to waste, to beggary, 
and death. Competition, which is the suul of 
trade, for ever, and blessed be heaven, ‘which 
fights on the side of the great capitalist ! 


If the theory of mutual help, as against that | pass. | | 
of self-help, be the true principle of social life, | needs a compass are in cloudy weather. 


as sO Many men say, so many women feel, why 
have neerly all the attempts to live by it, and 
under it, ended in disaster ? 


“1 tell you,” said Brother Noyes to me this 
morning, “ they have all failed because they 
were not founded on Bible truth. Religion is 
at the root of life; and a safe social theory 
must always express a religious truthe Now 
there are four stages in the true organization of a 
family ; (1) Reconciliation with God ; (2) Sal- 
vation from sin; (3) Brotherhood of man and 
woman; (4) Community of labor and of its 
Owen, Ripley, Fourier, Cabet, began at 
the third and fourth stages; they left God 





* Errata, For Bolle read Bolles, and for Baptist read Metho- 





dist, 








region. 

W oodsmen, and trappers especially, generally 
arrange their line of travel along rivers and 
streams—across lakes, &c., in which case, there 
is of course no necessity for the aid of a com 
The occasions on which a man most 
At such 
times it is somewhat difficult for him to find his 
way through a trackless forest without one; in 
deed, | think that a person needs to have his 
wits about him, at such times, to understand 
his bearings, and keep the points of compass in 
his mind, even when traveling through a civil 
ized country. 

Here I am reminded of a little cireumstance 
which I will relate. I blush to do so, and per- 
haps should not, if I were tenacious of my rep 
utation as a woodsman; but not having much 
to lose, and flattering myself that what little | 
have is pretty well established among my 
friends, I venture. 

Several years ago, when engaged in retailing 
sewing silk through one of the southern coun 
ties of New York, I found myself one cloudy, 
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dark day, traveling along a strange road. I 
was entirely occupied with my own thoughts, 
except that I opened the gate-way of every 
farm-house, walked in and asked the lady of the 
establishment if I could sell her any sewing-silk. 
While proceeding thus, I all at once found 
myself traveling over what appeared to be the 
same ground that I had just traversed; and yet 
my course seemed right to me, nor could I 
make it seem otherwise, until I had gone a long 
distance. 1 did not discover my blunder, in 
fact, until I came into a farm-house which I had 
before entered, and inquired of the inmates if 
ethey would buy some silk. You may reason- 
ably imagine that the good lady of the house was 
not a little surprised, and opened her eyes some 
on witnessing my persevering efforts to make a 
trade with her. She however mildly infurmed 
me that a person had been in there a few min- 
utes before, with silk to sell. “ Possible?” said 
I; and she artfully added, “He looked like 
you; are not you the man?” At this point, I 
began to open my eyes too; as the possible 
(and I might almost say horrible) facts in the 
case, began to dawn upon me. I think I admit- 
ted that I might possibly be the man, and stam- 
mering out several more apologies which, I am 
sure, were unintelligible to all parties concerned, 
1 backed out of the house. Of the first man I 
saw, I inquired the way to the town of ; 
his directions were directly opposite to my best 
judgment; but it so happened that my self- 
complacency was at a low ebb just at that time ; 
therefore | followed his directions humbly ; nor 
did I stop, after I had got under way, until I ar- 
rived within full view of said town. 





I afterwards accounted for my sad mistake by 
supposing that, during my obliviousness to 
things around me, I had entered a house, and 
after spending some time in trading had come 
out thinking the house to be on the opposite 
side of the road from that which it really was, 
and so turned in the wrong direction. 
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THE EVERY-DAY DRESS. 


N common life there is quite a distinction 

between woman’s every-day dress and the 
dress in which she appears in company or goes 
to church. She has fine clothes for company, 
and dishabille for home. The effect of Commu- 
nism is to abolish both dishabille and fine dress. 
In a household of two or three hundred we are 
enough in company all the time to keep our 
pride of appearance awake, and at the same time 
we are enough at home to make simplicity ap- 
propriate. These conditions naturally develop 
a certain manner of dress, which is neither neg- 
ligent or fine. We attend meeting without go- 
ing into the street or among strangers; so the 
thousand changing styles of bonnets and veils, 
cloaks and furs, go by and leave us in peace; 
yet as we attend meeting every evening instead 
of once a week, it makes occasion for a certain 
attention to dress that others do not have. Sun- 
day dress and every-day dress have to make a 
compromise, and the result is a dress of a medi- 
um character. 

This is the change which comes over women 
in Community life; they are more particular to 
be neat in the morning and less particular to be 
fine in the evening; what means and taste they 
expend on dress are expended on their home, 


every-day dress, H, 


OLD COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
I. 

‘6ORTLAND BILL” and “West Bay” are 

names that, fifty years ago, were “ familiar as 
household words” to that part of the English people 
who lived on the south-western coast of Britain. 
“ West Bay” was made terribly notorious by the hor- 
rors of shipwreck ; there was scarcely to be found a 
British sailor who could not relate some touching in- 
cident connected with its long lists of disasters. No 
matter how “ Jacktar”’ may “ spree it” elsewhere, he 
always kept his “ weather eye open” when in the 
vicinity of “ Portland Bill.” 

Portland is an island on the southern coast of Eng- 
land, celebrated for its stone-quarries, and of late 
years also for its convict prison; but the time was, 
when Portland had a people of its own, who allowed 
no stranger to settle on their island. The most pow- 
erfully built and hardiest men in all England, they 
kept themselves aloof from the rest of the world, ex- 
cept so far as they found it convenient to drop down 
from their high estate for the purpose of selling their 
stone and fish, which were their only means of subsis- 
tence. They never dreamed of marrying outside 
their own little island, nor would such an act of apos- 
tasy have been tolerated by the most liberal of the 
sturdy Portlanders. 

With such exclusiveness they were, of course, ex- 
tremely ignorant and degraded. Even until lately, 
the habit of recognizing each other only by nick- 
names was so common among them that it was use- 
less attempting to find a man on the island unless ac- 
quainted with his alias. Some of the children ac- 
tually knew not the names of their own parents. The 
writer once had occasion to serve a process in chan- 
cery upon one of the quarry-men, and meeting a lad 
about fourteen years of age, asked him where Ar- 
thur Bright lived. “I dun know,” he replied with a 
bewildered, vacant look ; but upon a further explan- 
ation, a description of the man’s phisique, and stating 
the name of the quarry Arthur Bright owned, the 
boy brightened some and thus delivered himself: 
“Oh-a, you manes Long-shanks; he be in thick ere 
ouse ther; why he be my fayther.” ‘‘ Well then, your 
name is Bright is itnot?” ‘“ No-a,” replied the enter- 
prising young Portlander, while striving to strain his 
large saucer eyes into the dimensions of dinner plates, 
“they do cale me ‘ Buckets.’ ” 

The erection of 2 light-house on this most danger- 
ous post, waslong neglected, perhaps on account of 
the semi-barbarous state of the people, or perhaps the 


British feared to afford too great facility in navigating | 


their channel, lest their neighbors might meditate an 
invasion ; so that a vessel beating up the channel at 
night had to depend solely upon her reckoning, and 
if she failed to round Portland Bill she was drawn 
into the West Bay, which, in a storm, meant certain 
destruction. Animmense bank of pebbles almost 
connects Portland with Weymouth, a watering-place, 
the most fashionable part of which is called Mel- 
combe Regis, and was made notorious as being the 
favorite retreat of George III. This bank is about 
two miles in length, running nearly north and south, 
and having a complete bay on either side of it. <A 
peculiarity in the formation of this bank is not more 
its height and steep declivity into deep water than the 
material of which it is formed. The minute pebbles, 
almost sand, which compose its northern end in- 
crease so gradually and imperceptibly in size, that 
one is not aware of the change until he finds him- 
self at Portland on a bank of small bowlders. 

It has been a favorite amusement, and a sight to 
be remembered, during a furious gale, to watch the 
sea madly lashing this “ pebble beach,” fairly shak- 
ing the earth with each giant throe; but firmly 
stands the bulwark; only the broken sea gains the 
summit of the bank and then trickles down in a thou- 
sand rippling streams into the eastern bay, which 
lies calm as a mill-pool under the shelter of the 
same bank, which, on its other side, is breasting the 
mighty fury of a hurricane. Nothing is washed 
ashore there unless thrown high and dry, which 
sometimes happens. An incident is related of a ship 
laden with munitions of war, having been thrown un- 
injured upon the top of the bank and a few minutes 





later another wave washed her safely into the east- 


ern bay, and the only life lost was the carpen- 
ter’s, who got out of the ship, while on the bank, 
and was washed away. But usually the debris of 
wrecks is washed up and carried back by the re- 
ceding current of the wave for days together, or so 
long as the storm lasts, without any possible chance 
of getting ashore. Dead bodies are thus rubbed 
among the smooth pebbles, until all their hair and 
clothes are worn off them. Two hundred and fifty 
dead bodies were one morning counted lying on this 
beach ; one was a negro nurse, with two white chil- 
dren locked in her arms. Oranges, cocoa-nuts, nut- 
megs, and all the varieties of an East India-man’s as- 
sorted cargo, strewed the beach so thickly that it 
was difficult to step without touching some of the 
debris. A sailor picked up a small bag of pebbles on 
the beach ; an acquaintance of the writer purchased 
it for five shillings, and the sailor thought he had 


done well. The purchaser did better; he sold 
them for five thousang pounds. They were uncut 
diamonds. A. E. 


New York, Feb. 20. 1867. e 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnEDA, Feb. 21, 1867.—Our Aniversary, yesterday , 
passed off pleasantly, though with lesq formality, 
show or parade, than has been our custom in years 
past. Business was suspended in most of the differ- 
ent departments of labor, and the family were all at 
home. We met in the Hall at 10 o’clock A. M.,and 
immediately after assembling it was announced that 
Messrs Cragin and Thacker had arrived. They were 
invited into the Hall, and were received with lively 
demonstrations of welcome. Dinner was served up 
at 2 o'clock, P. M. Tables were set in the dining- 
room, kitchen, and basement, sufticient to seat all 
the family including the children. Our bill of fare 
consisted of coffee, biscuit and butter, cheese, apple- 
sauce, fruit-pie, baked potatoes, oysters, wine, nuts 
and raisins. Two large tables were spread in the 
Hall, on which were placed the presents that had 
previously been prepared for the children. At 3 
o’clock we had music by the Brass Band, and at four 
the presents were distributed, which made lively 
times for the children. At half-past four there was an 
impromptu concert, consisting of music by the small 
Orchestra, songs and recitations, and at a quarter 
past six a dance. We had our meeting at the usual 
hour, in which many expressed themselves as feel- 
ing increased desires for newness of life, and soft- 
ness of heart. 


....We have on exhibition here, a relic of ex- 
quisite workmanship, about two hundred years old. 
It has come down to our day as an heir-loom, we 
suppose, in the family of Mr. Crane (one of our hired 
carpenters). It is asample of the celebrated Ed- 
ward Cocker’s books of writing exercises. The am- 
ateur could not fail of a treat, should he happen to 
cast his eye upon its pages. Verily such execution 
must have taken a lifetime of practice. There are 
fourteen capitals, the lines forming each of which 
would average over eight inches in length. The out- 
line of each letter is formed with bold strokes of the 
pen, and is filled up with numberless graceful curves 
flourishes, and devices, executed with great taste and 
entire precision. Within the compass of some of 
the letters, and forming a part of them, are accu- 
rately drawn pictures of faces, fowls and animals. 
In one there is a tiny squirrel sitting upright, cun- 
ningly nibbling a nut. 

....A revolving coal-sifter has just been completed 
for the use of the Willow Place Works. It consists of a 
cylinder of wire-netting, about four feet long, with a 
shaftrunning through itscentre. One end of the shaft 
projects about two feet and has a crank attached. 
The cylinder is placed in a frame, one end being about 
ten inches higher than the other. A hopper at the 
upper end—a spout at the lower. Pour the coal in- 
to the hopper, set the scuttle under the spout, and 
turn the crank. Ina half minute the grist is ground 
out. It is the invention of our associate, R. Hawley. 


....J. F. Sears has succeeded in constructing a 
‘machine for measuring silk as it is put on the spool- 
More time is required in spooling with this machine 





than without it; but we can afford the extra expense 
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for the sake of putting up silk “ on the square.” 

_...A new litie shaft is being put up on the east 
side of the machine+shop, at present more particular- 
ly for the use of the Bag-Frame business. 

New Haven, Fed. 20.—The students of our family 
have commenced their spring term. Two are com- 
pleting their course of medical study, one is in the 
Scientific School of Yale College, and one is prepar- 
ing to enter that institution the coming fall. 


WALLINGFORD, Fe), 20.—During a recent vacation, 
Geo. E. Cragin has given lessons here in elocution. 
Our large printing-office has been quite filled for a 
half hour every evening by a lively and enthusiastic 
class. The exercises commenced with light gym- 
nastics and deep breathing; followed by vocaliza- 
tion and reading. The fault of the ordinary sys- 
tems of elocution seems to be that they pay rather 
too much attention to the stormy expressions, and 
leave the graces of ordinary reading and the render- 
ing of gentle sentiments somewhat in the back- 
ground. 

....-Mr. Thacker and Mr. Cragin, two of our asso- 
ciates for the last year, have departed for Oneida, 
the former to superintend the fruit campaign of the 
coming season and perhaps to write a book on Hor- 
ticulture, and the latter to devise and build a new 
edifice for the children’s department at Oneida. In 
the latter enterprise the Community feel a great in- 
terest, and design to provide—what they have not 
yet had—a model establishment for the children. Mr. 
Cragin will be glad to receive any hints from abroad 
that will aid him in his object. 


....Our evening reading is Dixon’s “ New Amer- 
ica,” of which we are told that ours is one of the 
earliest imported copies. Our friend Carpenter, who 
has traveled the same route to Salt Lake that Dixon 
followed, smiles and shakes his head at some of the 
perils and “big things” of the author’s description. 


....Some of our subscribers may notice that we 
are introducing a new system for directing our 
papers, by which their names are printed on the 
wrappers instead of being written as heretofore.— 
The apparatus is furnished by Messrs Peck of New 
Haven, and costs $300. 

....We have heard the song of a blue-bird—sure 
sign of spring. 


ABOUT NAMES. 


a writing of two or three thousand names 
weekly, as newspaper people with a moderate 
list often do, is a more tiresome job than persons 
unacquainted with such a work would suppose. And 
the monotony of the task allows the writer opportu- 
nity to speculate on the physiognomy and moral 
qualities of names as well as their chirographical 
differences. Some names are written easily, and 
trip off the pen with graceful speed. Others seem 
to hitch, and hang, and after you get through them, 
you have to go back and dot their 7’s and cross their 
?s. In names that have to be written millions 
of times, this matter of an 7 or a ¢, requiring an 
extra motion to execute it, becomes of some im- 
portance, and the name-writer gradually makes the 
absence or presence of these letters in a name a 
sort of test of its merits. 


For instance, look at the word London. Grand, 
simple, expressive, containing the sound-elements of 
thunder, and wonder. Write it; it flows with ease, 
not an ¢ or? interrupting its smooth completion. 
Contrast it now with Hopkinsville, or Litchfield, 
names which you have to write with laborious care, 
and when written have nothing sonorous or sym- 
metrical about them. We take the ground that 
London became the mighty capital it is, partly 
at least, in consequence of having almost the 
best name in the world to write. Look again at 
New York. Very good; easy, plain, few long upward 
or downward marks; no # or ¢ in it, and its only 
blemish is, that in strictness it requires to be made 
in two words. It should be condensed to one, as 
all swift penmen practically do condense it in writ- 
ing. Would New York ever have been what it is 
with such a name as Titusville or Sing Sing ? 


Take the other great first class situations in the 





world, and you will find them named on the prin: 
ciple of economy and grace. Rome, Jerusalem; 
Bombay, Suez, Panama; there are names for you. 
Not an ¢ or ¢ in them to bother or interrupt the writ- 
er. On the other hand, such places as Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, take second rank in the science of 
nomenology, on account of the fatality that has fas- 
tened on thema useless dot or stroke in the writing. 
As for that smart town on the Ohio, what might it 
not have become, had it avoided the two flagrant 
Cins that belong to itsmame? The moral of our 
essay is that in naming a place or child, people 
should have reference to ease of chirography. G. 


THE FREEDMEN AT SCHOOL. 

HE lack of school-houses is, one of the great- 

est educational drawbacks of the colored peo- 
ple at the South. Owing to the age-long prejudice 
which exists in the minds of the whites against the 
education of the blacks, it is frequently impossible 
to obtain, “for either love or money,” a house or 
room of any description in which to teach the col- 
ored people to read and write. Last year, in many 
places, Government allowed the use of confiscated 
houses, and often soldiers’ barracks were used. But 
now nearly all confiscated houses have been returned 
to the former owners, and the barracks demolished. 


The first school for colored children in this place 
was opened Nov. 1865, in a meeting-house owned by 
the whites, but used entirely by the blacks. But in 
a few months the school had to be withdrawn, as the 
whites refused to allow the blacks to use the house 
for any purpose so long as they persisted in having 
a school there. The design evidently was to break 
up the school. But fortunately there was one col- 
ored man who owned two dwelling-houses, one of 
which he rented; and in which it was decided to 
hold the school. 


The house was a mere shell, having a stick chim- 
ney, and not lathed, and having great holes in the 
floor. But it was better than no house; and the 
weather being mild, answered very well. When we 
came here last November the colored people were 
expecting to build a log school-house immediately. 
But teams could not be hired to draw the poles, so 
we have had to do the best we could. We have had 
one hundred and seventy-nine different scholars in 
our day school, and thirty-three at our night school. 
The house would hardly furnish standing-room for 
our day-scholars, and as soon as the roll is called we 
send a lot of the little ones out-doors till we can hear 
others, and then send them home to make room for 
the little ones. 


We find an eagerness to learn rarely seen at the 
North. But I expect that after a while, as the nov- 
elty of the thing wears off, the enthusiasm will 
greatly moderate. Many of them are very “ thick- 
headed,” but this is partly made up by perseverance. 
At first they are greatly inclined to study aloud or 
in a whisper, but right measures soon overcome this 
and other difficulties, and they become very easy to 
manage. 

I see that many teachers report that the colored 
children progress with “ astonishing rapidity.” But 
on examination, I too often find the advancement to 
be merely superficial. Asfaras my observation goes 
they are just as other children would be whose par- 
ents for many generations had been untaught, and 
degraded to a level with the beasts. But with right 
culture they may in time be capable of taking a 
prominent position in the world. D. E. 8. 

Edenton, N. C., Feb. 1867. 


WALLINGFORD ViLLAGE.—Our neighbors of the 
town were entertained last Monday evening, by an 
ornate and instructive lecture on “ American Traits,” 
by the Rev. C. B. Crane of Hartford. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, Mr. J. Wright held two 
“Floral Exhibitions” at Union Hall. These were 
simple musical entertainments in which a company 
of boys and girls sung in concert. Forty or fifty lit- 
tle girls and maidens—bright in “red, white and 
blue,” and arranged like flowers on the shelves of a 
green house—made a show to gladden the hearts of 





fathers and mothers, as well as all lovers of youth- 
ful beauty. The entertainment was varied by dia- 
logue, solos, and tableaux. 





Tue Nation :—This is a weekly journal of twen- 
ty-four quarto pages, now in its second year, and de- 
voted to literary, artistic and scientific intelligence ; 
criticisms of books, pictures and music; comments 
on the political and social topics of the day. The 
aim of the Nation has been to raise the character 
ot journalism, by making it fair, deliberate, and solid. 
Success has attended its efforts in this direction. 
Its brief comments on current events, athome and 
abroad, constitute a very attractive feature. The 
Nation is published by E. L. Godkin & Co., 130 
Nassau street,New York. Terms, $5 per year in 
advance. 


GOOD WORDS FROM OUR PATRONS. 


[ We take pleasure this week in calling the reader’s 
attention to some of the friendly appreciation and 
encouragement that come to us from the subscribers 
who are now renewing their subscriptions. ] 

—., C. W., Feb. 14 1867.—“‘In spite of atremen- 
dous prejudice against the CrrcuLan in this place, 
I still feel a deep interest in it and in the public stand 
it is taking. 3. P. 

—, Conn., Feb. 14, 1867.— We can better do 
without some other things than without the Crrcv- 
LAR. We not only read it, but we study it too. My 
wife said she would sooner do with less bread than 
without the CrrcuLAR. May you ever prosper. Yours 
for Communism. Oe 

—, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1867.—“ You must not expect 
me to subscribe to all your views, nor doI; but there 
is much that I admire in the paper, and nothing more 
than the determined faith in the personal inspiration 
of the Spirit of Christ in your daily life. oa.” 

—, U. W., Feb. 17,1867—“I now wish to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the CrrcuLar. I cannot 
express my gratitude for the benefit I have received 
through the medium of your paper. I prize it very 
much ; it seems to me that every person ought to de- 
sire to get rid of their prejudices and pursue the 
principles of love and abandonment to the gospel of 
Christ, whom I confess as my salvation from sin and 
selfishness. Dear friends, you will find inclosed two 
dollars to pay the postage. I return my sincere 
thanks for the CrrcuLar. L. ©.” 

——, Penn., Feb. 15, 1867.—“ I must say, although 
I am not converted to some of the peculiar notions 
of Communists—especially the abolition of the mar- 
riage state—yet in the main I think as you do. I 
believe that selfishness and licentiousness are the two 
great curses of mankind. The CrrcuLaris the only 
regular paper I take, although I am a great lover of 
reading. The more I read the CrrcULAR, the more 
I love to read it. It seems to get better and better. 
To part with it now, would seem like parting with a 
dear friend. I believe there are thousands of people 
who would be benefited by reading it, if they were 
not hindered by prejudice. I shall be very thankful 
to take it another year, and hope God will bless and 
prosper you in every effort to do his will. w. Mm. B.” 

—, N. ¥., Feb. 17, 1867.—“ I am one of the num- 
ber that have been reading the CrrcuLar as a gratu- 
ity. I have been interested in its perusal; my hus- 
band also reads it eagerly, and we have circulated it 
among our neighbors. Most of them had never before 
even heard of such a people as your Community. I 
confess that I admire the principle upon which you 
stand, namely, the uprooting of selfishness, for it is 
so directly the opposite of nearly all other move- 
ments. Selfishness—how to please and gratify 
self—is the deepest and most active worker of all 
the human propensities. And though hell is 
deep, self, if possible, diggeth deeper. We find it 
like a worm, coiling at the base of all undertakings. 
If your people can live together in love and har- 
mony, with Christ, our great pattern, as your rock, 
your motive power, your suiding star and your only 
Master, you area happy yeople, and your Commu- 
nity a paradise upon earth, where my care-worn spirit 
could find food, rest and refuge from the oppressive 
evils of every-day life. KE. A. 1.” 

—, Vi., Feb. 1867.—" We are reading your Crr- 
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cULAR each week, and find it very interesting. We 
asked for it last year because we wished to become 
better informed concerning your principles. The 
CrmcuLaR shows that you are a progressive family. 
It is spicy and contains much that is useful to those 
who read it. It is now a link in the chain which 
seems to unite us with you, though miles stretch 
between. Weopen it, each week, eagerly, for it 
seems like a message from absent brothers and sisters. 
If united in spirit and working for the same cause, 
surely we are of one family, though living in differ- 
ent localities. We feel sure that the “ good time” 
is “coming” when selfishness will be done away with, 
or outgrown, and these isolated homes will be fewer 
atleast. Believing you are hearty in offering the Crr- 
CULAR free to those who will read, we accept it as a 
gift for which we heartily thank you. Our neigh- 
bors are beginning to feel interested in your move- 
ment and are borrowing the CrmcuLar to get infor- 
mation. M. and L. D.” 

——, Minn., Feb. 11, 1867—‘ Two years ago, on 
the recommendation of a friend, I sent for the Crr- 
CULAR, and during this period have been a constant 
reader of it. When I received the first number I 
was bitterly opposed to the Oneida Community, and 
its social and moral principles; but I must confess 
that my hostility has greatly softened down ; so much 
so that I believe that you have progressed to a great- 
er extent from egotism and selfishness towards an 
altruistic ideal, than the world at large; and that those 
who have none but feelings of enmnity for your Com- 
munities, might profit by knowing who you are and 
what are your principles, before raising the cry of 
‘ Crucify ! Crucify !! We are so apt through 
apathy and ignorance to misrepresent views antago- 
nistic to our own, that we often find that we are only 
fighting the phantoms of ourimagination. Calm and 
candid investigation, to take the place of prejudiced 
dogmatism and false assumption, is the demand of 
the age. Before this receives universal assent we 
cannot expect to advance greatly in eliminating error 
and discovering truth, particularly in the field ofideas. 

J. L.” 

—, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1867.—“* The CrrcuLark comes 
to me every week an ever welcome visitor, and I 
hardly know how I should get along without it. In 
it I find many theories advanced differing widely 
from those advocated by the mass of society; but I 
am sure to see them sustained by soundarguments. I 
sent to you for a copy of the pamphlet, Male Conti- 
nence, and was well paid for so doing, I believe you 
will be the means of great good to others by making 
public the valuable information contained in it. I 
have read a good many of your writings the past 
year, andthe more I learn of your society the more 
I am convinced of your unselfish motives, and your 
desire to elevate the condition of mankind. I would 
like to have you continue the paper to me on your 
free terms, hoping that I may some day be able to 
repay you for your kindness. H. G.” 

——., Iowa, Feb. ’67.—“I like your paper very much, 
and wish vou to continue sending it. Ido not know 
exactly what you mean by “ Male Continence,” but I 
enclose some stamps for a copy of your tract. If 
you have discovered any way by which propagation 
can be controlled without injuring the health, I 
should like to know it. Forgive me for troubling 
you so long, but permit me to suggest that the next 
colony you throw off from the parent hive should be 
located in this state. D. W. C. T.” 

——, Ind., Feb 11, 1867.—“ I have been receiving 
the paper regularly and reading it with great inter- 
est. I only wish I had lived all my life in such an 
organization as yours. 

“T am naturally a socialist; at least, I became con. 
vinced of the miserable condition of our commer- 
cial and financial machinery very soon after thinking 
the matter over years ago. Your idea that the re- 
ligion of Jesus is destined to kill the spirit of self- 
ishness in us, is in my opinion correct. This kind 
of Christianity is worth all the “isms” and “ologies” 
on earth. 

“T was surprised, upon receiving your tract on 
Male Continence, which I did some time ago, that I 
had almost unwittingly fallen into the same practice. 
I have brought your organization to the attention of 
many persons, both orally and through the CrrcuLar. 





“T think you are perfectly right in not letting any 
one into your family without satisfactory knowledge 
of their character and fitness. In any other event, 
you might say, farewell to the family. 

“Tt is gratifying to know you are getting along so 
well financially. Your spirit of liberality in sending 
the CrrcuLaR is appreciated, and I hope it will be 
the means of doing good, although a progressive 
movement like yours must necessarily be slow. 


J. A. H.” 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON COMMUNISM. 


é ee English reviewers, in noticing Mr. Dixon’s 
New America, of course serve up the Oneida 
Community as arare morceau to the foreign public. It 
would not be interesting to our readers to repeat all 
the misrepresentations which they, following Dixon, 
give of our religious views. We extract however 
a few of their more lucid comments: 
{From the London Spectator, Jan. 26, 1867.] 

It is well for the world, though perhaps not for Mr. 
Noyes’s disciples, that they, and not the world, 
should fairly try under favorable circumstances, what 
result the formal release of the passions from restraint, 
would ultimately produce. 

The account of the Shakers is curious, but we are 
more interested, in the sketch of Oneida, the “ Free 
Love” settlement, which created such a noise about 
ten years ago, and has followers, open or secret, all 
through America. wR SIE a ie 

The wealth | at O. C.] comes mainly from making 
traps and from agriculture ; the women are brisk and 
healthy, and, as they say, like their lives; the men are 
contented, and Mr. Noyes is founding new societies on 
his system, which finds adherents every where, and 
which we have seen denounced in American papers, 
as exercising a strong though silent influence against 
the moral law, in quarters where it is not openly 
professed. Ultimately of course it will break down, 
as every similar experiment has done, shattered 
against the natural preservative, the instinctive 
desire of every man, be his creed or his philosophy 
what it may, to keep the woman he loves exclusively 
to himself. 








{ From the London Times, Jan. 28, 1867.] 

Lastly we must mention the Bible Communists of 
Oneida Creek, also in the State of New York, who 
hold that, among Christian men, all things should be 
common, that property is robbery and marriage a 
fraud. These axioms have long since been uttered 
by paradoxical Frenchmen, but it has been reserved 
for Americans to carry them into actual practice. 
Again, we must refer the reader to Mr. Dixon’s 
account of Mr. Noyes and his fellow-religionists, 
but he will be disappointed if he expects to find any 
trace of brutal licence or unbridled immorality among 
these Free-Lovers ; all is quiet and orderly, every- 
thing on the estate shows taste, repose, and wealth, 
and their domain of 600 acres is cultivated like a 
garden. In the matter of cultivating the soil, these 
heterodox Communities beat the orthodox farmers 
all to nothing, the simple fact being that the strength 
of their faith accomplishes a unity of purpose, such 
as no mere secular interest will inspire. The Mor- 
mons flourished at Nauvoo under persecution, and 
made the wilderness blossom like the rose; the Ica- 
rians, a French secular sect succeeded to their well- 
tilled acres and comfortable habitations, yet, though 
unmolested, they soon fell into decay. 

We have left untouched many other topics on 
which Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well, 
but the main interest of his book lies in his delinea- 
tion of the,practical working of the several religious 
systems which we have mentioned. We can recall 
no previous book of American travel which dwells 
so fully on these much-vexed subjects. 





[From the London Saturday Review, Feb. 2, 1867.] 

The Shakers of Mount Lebanon are the best far- 
mers in the State of New York, and almost the 
whole trade in seeds and plants is in their hands. 
Nowhere “ save in England, do yousee such asward. 
The trees are greener, the roses pinker, the cottages 
neater than on any other slope.” It is the same at 
Oneida Creek. “The whole aspect of the wild for- 
est land has been beautified into the likeness of a 
rich domain in Kent.” The Perfectionists supply all 
Western and Northern America with the “ Oneida 
Trap,” and in a single year the family made a clear 
profit of 80,000 dollars by the sale of them. Proba- 
bly no religion would flourish in the United States 
whose members showed themselves slothful in busi- 
ness; but certainly, whether the leaders of these 
strange Communities are impostors or fanatics, hyp- 
ocrites or enthusiasts, they know how to work them- 
selves, and they know how to make their converts 
work. It is very noticeable too, how all these reli- 
gious phenomena may be traced back to an unsatis- 
fied longing for a present and personal guidance. 
Everywhere they appeal to the class to which past 
history has little meaning, and to which, instead of 
a book or a system, they offer a living prophet. The 
Mormons are held together by their faith in 
Brigham Young; the Perfectionists are grouped 





around Brother Noyes; even the Shakers, though 
their first allegiance is due to an invisible Mother 
Ann, have yet her representatives in the body in the 
persons of Elder Daniel and Elderess Betsey. This 
is the element which constitutes im all cases their 
present strength, as well as their future weakness: 
and it is to the better guidance of this passion that 
those who aim at bringing them back to a more go- 
ber life must address themselves as the first necessity, 


SATAN NOT A FALLEN ANGEL. 
A LECTURE BY H. R. PERRY. 


d hee great question of the “Origin of Evil’ is one 
that has probably caused more perplexity to 
superficial students of theology than any other 
that can be named. A sound theology requires, 
however, that we should have a no less clear con- 
ception of this subject than of the other great ques- 
tion concerning the “Origin of Good.” 

The Christian world is agreed that all evil proceeds 
from Satan or the Devil, just as all good is from God; 
but this, in the popular mind, instead of solving the 
problem of the “Origin of Evil,” is simply moving 
one link farther back in the chain of causes; for 
there is a wide spread tradition that Satan himself 
was created by God. 

When we say all good comes from God, our heart 
and intellect rest satisfied because we rightfully con- 
sider God an uncreated being who has existed from 
eternity. We feel at once that we have reached the 
end of the chain and have got back to the great 
first cause of good. 

If we were allowed to give a similar answer in re- 
lation to the existence of Satan, viz., that he was an 
uncreated wicked being, who has existed from eter- 
nity, our hearts and minds would feel the same sat- 
isfaction and clearness as in the former case. I be- 
lieve this is the correct answer, and that it is the 
answer which the Bible gives to the question. 

There is however a widely extended popular be- 
lief, that Satan was an angel, who, before the crea- 
tion of man, headed a rebellion among the angels 
in heaven, and was, after a great struggle, thrust out 
from the presence of God. There is not a passage 
in the Bible, either in the Old or the New Testament 
to justify such a belief. The idea is neither Jewish 
nor Christian in any sense whatever. 


On the contrary the Bible clearly teaches that 
Satan the great adversary of God was uncreated, and 
has like Him existed from the beginning, from eter- 
nity. 

The enlightened, clear-eyed seeker after truth, in- 
variably feels a shudder pass through his soul when 
he is told that God created Satan—making the Author 
of good therefore directly or at least indirectly re- 
sponsible for the existence of all sin and wickedness. 
One who rightly regards the honor of God and the 
credit of the Bible, will wish to do all he can to 
overthrow such a false charge against them. 

The question arises, whence came the belief of a 
pre-Adamic, angelic rebellion in heaven which has 
become so common thoroughout Christendom ? 

We answer unhesitatingly—it came from Pagan- 
ism. 

From about the year 70, when Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by the Romans, and the Primitive Church 
was removed to the heavenly world, in accordance 
with the expressed plan of Christ, there was a gen- 
eral diffusion of the Jewish people among the Gen- 
tile nations, particularly among the Greeks and the 
Romans. They took with them the Bible, the Old 
and New Testament writings. 

The Old Testament had been translated from He- 
brew into Greek for nearly three hundred and fifty 
years, as we now have it in the Septuagint version ; 
the New Testament was already in Greek, that being 
the language im which it was written. The Greek 
language was therefore the language of Christianity 
as it was also especially the language of pagan 
mythology. 

Then commenced a gradual commingling of 
Christianity in the letter, with the spirit of the Greek 
and Roman mythology. A very extensive compro- 
mise took place between the new systems of religion. 
The pagans accepted the /etter of the Bible, but in 
return for this complacency on their part they in- 
sisted on incorporating into the new system of re- 
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ligion more or less of their own mythological tra- 
ditions and practices. 

Instead of maintaining and perpetuating the sim- 
plicity which had characterized the Primitive Church, 
nominal Christianity became a religion of forms and 
ceremonies, of show and pomposity, and gradually 
outshone, and at last eclipsed paganism itself. 

The traditions of terrific wars and rebellions hay- 
ing occasionally taken place among the gods of 
paganism, in which Jupiter was always triumphant 
and mintained his throne—these traditions were 
gradually incorporated into Christianity, and have 
rested like an incubus uponitever since. They were 
applied to explain the “Origin of Evil,” and Satan 
was made the hero of a grand rebellion in the 
angelic world. 

I will now proceed to show the origin and history 
of this tradition in mythology, and we shall then be 
able to understand how it was that such a fanciful 
and erroneous belief crept in upon the so-called 
Christian world in its compromise with paganism. 

Homer, a celebrated Greek poet, the most ancient 
of all the profane writers, first introduced the idea 
of a war among the gods. He flourished about 900 
years B. C., and his pvetry was so universally admir- 
ed in ancient Greece that it is said every man of learn- 
ing could repeat with facility any passage in either 
the Iliad or Odyssey. It was considered a sufficient 
authority to settle disputed boundaries, or to support 
any argument. The ancients had at length such 
a veneration for him, that they raised temples and 
altars to him, where they offered sacrifices and wor- 
shiped him as a goc. Medals were struck in his 
honor, representing him sitting on a throne hold- 
ing in his hand the Iliad and Odyssey. 


Alexander the great, 359 years B. C., was so fond 
of Homer that he generally slept with the writings 
under his pillow; and he carefully deposited the 
Iliad in one of the nicest and most valuable cask- 
ets of Darius the Persian king whom he had con- 
quered, saying that the most perfect work of human 
genius ought to be preserved in a box the most vaiua- 
ble and precious in the world. 

I mention these particulars in order to show the 
immense influence which the writings of Homer had 
on the Greek mind. I will now give a passage from 
the 8th book of the Iliad, where the idea of the pos- 
sibility of a war among the gods is first introduced. 
The scene is as follows. 

The Greeks and Trojans are about to engage in 
battle. Jupiter or Jove, who is supreme among the 
gods, sits enthroned on mount Olympus and assem- 
bles a council of the inferior deities. He points 
them to the field of battle, and threatens them with 
the pains of Tartarus if they should dare to disobey 
him and assist either side. The time is morning. 

“ Aurora now, fair daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 

hen Jove convened the senate of the skies, 

Where high Olympus’ cloudy tops arise. 

The sire of gods his awful silence broke, 

The heavens attentive trembled as he spoke. 

‘Celestial states, immortal gods! give ear, 

Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear: 

The fix’d decree, which not all heaven can move; 

Thou fate ! fulfill it; and ye powers, approve! 

What god but enters yon forbidden field, 

Who Yields assistance, or but wills to yield, 

Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven, 

Gash’d with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven: 

Or far, oh far from steep Olympus thrown, 

Low in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 

With burning chains fix’d to the brazen floors, 

And lock’d by hell’s inexorable doors ; 

deep beneath the infernal center hurl’d, 

As from that center to the ethereal world. 

Let him who tempts me dread those dire abodes ; 

And know the Almighty 1s the god of gods. 

ague all your forces then, ye powers above, 

Join all, and try the omnipotence of Jove: 

Let down our golden, everlasting chain, 

Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and 


main : 

Strive all, of mortal, and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth: 
Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this hand, 

T heave the gods, the ocean, and the land; 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight! 
For such I reign, unbounded and above; 

And such are men and gods compared to Jove.’ 
The Almighty spoke, nor durst the powers reply, 
A reverend horror silenced all the sky.” 


As I have before said, in this passage is first 





brought out the idea of the possibilities of a war among 
heavenly beings. 

The armies now join battle; Jupiter weighs in 
his balance the fates of both, and then terrifies the 
Greeks with his thunders and lightnings. 

He thus favors the Trojans, at which Juno, the 
Queen of Heaven, who is partial to the Greeks, be- 
comes indignant and calls on Neptune to head a 
rebellion among the gods against the Thunderer. 

Being the daughter of Saturn, Juno is also called 
Saturnia in the poem. She has just heard that her 
favorites the Greeks are suffering in the battle. 


“That heard, deep anguish stung Saturnia’s soul; 
She shook her throne, that shook the starry pole: 
And thusto Neptune: Thou whose force can make 
The steadfast earth from her foundations shake, 
See’st thou the Greeks by fates unjust oppressed, 
Nor swells thy heart in that immortal breast ? 
Yet Age, Helice, thy power obey, 
And gifts unceasing on thy altars lay, 
Would ali the Deities of Greece combine, 
In vain the gloomy Thunderer might repine ; 
Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend, 
And see his Trojans to the shades descend: 
Such be the scene from his Idean bower ; 
Ungrateful prospect to the sullen power! 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rash design : 


What rage, what madness, furious queen, is thine? | 


I war not with the highest. All above 

Submit and tremble at the the hand of Jove.” 

Neptune is too shrewd to enter into the purpose of 
Juno, but it will be seen from this passage that the 
idea of a rebellion against Jupiter was altogether 
among the possibilities inthe Greek mythology. 

We now pass to book 20th, in which we find that 
during a temporary cessation in the storm of battle, 
Jupiter, who has been watching the result with in- 
tense interest, resolves to permit the inferior deities 
to descend to earth and take part on either side in 
the renewal of the engagement. Some chose to side 
with the Greeks, and others with the Trojans. The 
terrors of the battle are now described when the de- 
ities are engaged. 

“But when the powers descending swell’d the fight, 

Then tumult rose ; fierce rage and pale affright 

Varied each face; then discord sounds alarms, 

Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 

And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 

Mars hovering o’er his Troy, hig terror shrouds 

In gloomy tempests and a night of clouds: 

Now through each Trojan beart he fury pours 

With voice divine from Llion’s topmost towers: 

Now shouts to Simois from her beauteous hill; 

The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood stil). 

Above the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 

* * * aw * 


Such wars the immortals wage; such horrors rend 
The world’s vast concave, when the gods contend.” 
We here see that the highest idea of divinity with 
which the old Greeks were inspired was one that 
would permit them to look with complacency upon 
such terrific conflicts between their deities. Here 
is unquestionably the germ of the current idea, 
which subsequent ages matured, imputing to Satan 
the character of a fallen angel, whose career of evil 
began with a mutiny against his Creator and Chief. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





A GREEK COTTAGE. 


[ Prof. Baird in his “ Modern Greece” thus des- 
cribes a Greek dwelling, at which he rested while 
on his way from Sparta to Megalopolis in Arcadia. 
The sketch is intended to give “a fair idea of the 
average dwellings and the lower classes of the popu- 
lation of Greece :”] 

The whole building, about thirty feet long and 
twelve or fifteen wide, was formed of rough 
stone, except the roof, constructed of boards, 
upon which the tiles repose. A single room 
composed the interior. On the right of the 
door there had been built a square platform of 
boards, raised three or four feet above the clay 
floor, and attainable by means of a small rickety 
ladder. Upon this our beds had been spread 
out; and here we ate off the portable table that 
accompanied us every where. Meanwhile the 
culinary operations might be watched at the 
other end of the room, where a fire had been 
kindled on the large stone hearth. The smoke 
found its way out, partly through the interstices 


of the tiles, partly through the paneless windows 
and the dcor. Around the cook were grouped 
a goodly number of Greeks, men and women, 
eating and drinking, and making a very babel of 
the place as they waxed joyous over their wine. 
From time to time, a crowd of children, and 
grown people too, might be observed peering 
through the door, or even intruding into our 
smal] apartment, in order to havea look at the 
“Frank milords.’” Ever and anon Nicholas, 
by dint of threat or entreaty, would clear them 
from the door; but they speedily resumed their 
posts of observation, with such perfect nonchal- 
ance and good humor, that we were fain to 
permit the gratification of their curiosity. 
Around the room, as usual, were to be seen 
some of the products of the neighborhood. 
Often there will be a large heap of cotton, 





whose picking provides ample enployment for 


| the women during the winter months. In autumn 


jone corner is filled with golden ears of Indian 
‘corn. Over our heads were hanging from the 
rafters a number of wide and shallow wicker 
| baskets, in which the silkworms were feeding. 
| Already a chrysalis or two might be seen sus- 


|pended by its delicate constructor from the 
lower sides of the tiles of the roof, through the 
intervals of which, when night fell, the moon- 
beams gleamed in upon us. 


On the whole, I must say, the cottages of the 
Greek peasantry are remarkably wanting in the 
air of comfort which a few slight improvements 
might readily impart. No neat garden, with 
its wall-flowers garnishing the border, and the 
wood-bine or honeysuckle climbing over a rus- 
tic porch, is to be seen, as in England, before the 
door of the most humble laborer. Few domes- 
tic animals are kept, except fierce watch-dogs 
for protection, who greet the traveler in packs 
as often as he has occasion to enter a village. 
Even to the rearing of the honey-bee, for which 
the country is admirably adapted, the people of 
Peloponnesus pay comparatively little attention ; 
and a neat row of hives is rarely met with in 
that district. The few that you will find are 
made of osier baskets, merely plastered over 
with mud or clay and dried in the sun ; and per- 
haps they answer the purpose well enough. 
This is one of the not a tew instances in which 
contrivances of a manufacture as simple as that 
of Homeric times are still commonly employed. 
Small, too, are the substantial comforts with 
which the laboring man’s home is provided. Of 
furniture there is little except the mere utensils 
indispensable for cooking ; and as the diet of the 
poor is simple and light, their number is restrict- 
ed within a narrow compass. The articles we 
esteem as almost necessary to existence are want- 
ing. Such a thing asa bedstead can not, I pre- 
sume, be met with in a peasant’s house from one 
end of Greece to the other. The poor consider 
themselves very fortunate if they can purchase 
some matting on which to lie. The greater 
part, so far as I know, are obliged to content 
themselves with the great shaggy coats, or 
capotas, in which they wrap themselves, and suffer 
little fron. the dampness of the bare ground. 
At the same time, the want of cleanliness per- 
vading the houses makes them an object of dis- 
gust to every person who has not become accus- 
tomed to the sight. 








NEWS ITEMS. 


In ConGress, a Military Reconstruction bill, after 
an exciting discussion, which was renewed for several 
days, between the radical and the more conservative 
portion ofthe Republican party, and after being 
amended and sent back and forth several times be- 
tween the Senate and the House, was at length 
passed by both Houses on Wednesday the 20th inst ; 
in the Senate by a vote of 35 to 7, and in the House 
by a vote of 125 to46. It now awaits the signature 
or the veto of President. This bill provides that the 
Rebel States shall be divided into military districts, 
governed by officers of the army with power te or- 
ganize military courts superior to State authority. 
These States are to retain their present govern- 
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ments, butonly as provisional governments, until 
they shall have formed new State Constitutions which 
shall be approved by Congress, and conformed in all 
respects to the constitution of the United States, and 
until they shall have adopted the amendment to the 
Constitution as proposed by the XX XIXth Congress, 
when they shall be admitted to representation in Con- 
gress, and military rule shall cease. The bill also 
provides that the new constitutions of the Rebel 
States shall be established on the basis of impartial 
suffrage. 
FOREIGN. 

A CABLE dispatch states that a terrible earthquake 
has occurred in the island of Cephalonia on the 
western coast of Greece; thatevery town in the isl- 
and is in ruins; and that the loss of human life and 
property was very great. 

THE news concerning the state of the Greek in- 
surrection in Candia, is somewhat conflicting. Most 
of the late accounts have represented the insurgents 
as holding their ground, and as receiving frequent 
retnforcements of volunteers from Greece ; while it 
was also said that the Sultan was disposed to con- 
cede much to the demands of the Cretans; that he 
was likely to grant them semi-independence, allow 
them to be ruled by a Christian prince, &c. But a 
letter from Athens published in a recent No. of the 
London Times, states that a French gunboat had 
lately entered the Pireeus, bringing back to Greece 
440 of her volunteer warriors; that open war, even 
in the mountains, seemed to be at an end; and that 
the men who thus turned their backs upon Crete 
would hardly have deserted their flag if even a hope 
of prolonged resistance remained. 

In PrusstA, the late elections for members of the 
new German Parliament, have resulted much in 
favor of the Liberal party. 

In Great Britian, a plan of reform has been pro- 
posed in Parliament, by the Derby Ministry. The 
plan appears, however, to be quite unsatisfactory to 
the liberal party. John Bright, the Reform leader, 
it is stated, denounces it in strong terms, and urges 
continued agitation of the question by the masses. 

THE new outbreak of the Fenians in the west of 
Ireland is reported as now quite suppressed, large 
numbers of British troops having been sent to the 
vicinity of the disturbance. 


bar SPECIAL NOTICE. .«@ 


FFERING our paper on free terms, we 

have a large list of non-paying subscrib- 
ers; and in order that they may be served with- 
out needless cost, it is necessary that we should 
hear from every one of them during the 
year. We must know that the paper is sent 
only where it is desired and read. Some of 
our subscribers may have removed their resi- 
dence and omitted to notify us; others may 
have sent for the CrRouLAR merely on trial, 
and are indifferent about its continuance ; while 
others may never have applied for it at all, but 
receive it, perhaps reluctantly, through the re- 
quest of a friend. In all these cases the con- 
tinued sending of the CrrcuLaR is of no use 
to the persons addressed, while it imposes ex- 
pense and labor on us. ‘This obliges us to es- 
tablish the rule that any application for the 
CIRCULAR without pay, extends only to the 
close of the volume applied for. 


Those persons, therefore, who are now read- 
ing the CrrcvuLaR gratuitously, and those 
whose paid subscription expires with the pres- 
ent volume, are expected, if they wish the 
paper continued to them for another year, to 
notify us thereof before the 14th of March 
next, at which time the present volume will 
close. | 





All who have paid in advance, and those who 
have since the first of January sent for the 
continuance of the paper, are excepted from 
the above notification. Our subscribers may 
rest assured that we are hearty in offering 
the CrrcuLaR freely as heretofore, and that 
the discrimination used in the present notice 
is only such as seems to be necessary to pro- 
tect us from needless expense. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. P., Ohio.—* Allow me to say, that you will not 
make a beggar of me in order to get your paper. I 
never for it, and never will... ..I choose not to 
send pay for your paper, but am willing to accept 
your offer of sending it without pay. Is that plain 
enough? If you choose not to send it on these terms, 
why then I will do without it.....It is natural that 
you should be somewhat sensitive and independent. 
....L am sorry to see that your paper was such a bill 
of expense to you last year. But I shall not pay for 
it now, asI have got my will up in the matter a little. 

Say no more, friend P.; you shall have the paper 
without the abuse of being required to ask for it.— 

J. H. M., W. Ya.—Crecunar goes to you. Your 
friends, if they desire it, should apply for themselves. 

C. K., N. Y.—When, as in your case, money comes 
with an order for the CrrcuLAR, it has been our cus- 
tom to regard the sending of the paper as a sufficient 


receipt. In other cases we make particular acknowl- 
edgment. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS, 


VERY bew subscriber to the CrrcULAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now nymbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 

RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man.race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 


Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 


Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 

The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con. 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements : 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 





free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the O. C. N. Y., Branch, 835 Broadway, New York. 





©. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 

We change not more than five per cent. commission in any 
cas e, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the CircoLax, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
Iand II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volume unbound: 
For sale at this Office. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Contrxence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyxs. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 


Tur Traprer'’s Guive; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 





[The above works are for sale at this office.] 
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